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CALIFORNIA'S FIRST AMERICAN SCHOOL AND ITS 

TEACHER 

BY MARY M. BOWMAN 

On the morning of April 17, 1846, three families left Green- 
bush, 111., one bound for Oregon and two for California, wonder- 
lands somewhere on the Pacific Coast, just where and how far 
apart no one knew. Of the latter, the one with which this story is 
chiefly concerned, consisted of two members, Dr. Chauncey Isaac 
Isbell and his wife, Olive Mann Isbell. The wanderlust was in 
their blood ; they were the children of pioneers from the State 
of New York to what was then the extreme western frontier. 

Olive Mann was born August 8, 1824, in Ashtabula, Ohio, and 
was married to Dr. Isbell, a young medical graduate of the Western 
Reserve College, in Wadsworth, Medina County, March 10, 1844. 
In July of that year they went to Greenbush, where the Doctor had 
a lucrative practice in the two years following. When they started 
on their long overland journey they were exceptionally well out- 
fitted and had two thousand dollars in money, a sum that protected 
them from many hardships suffered by other immigrants not so 
fortunate. 

At the Fort Madison crossing, on the Mississippi, the little 
company from Greenbush met other travelers overland bound, mak- 
ing in all thirty-one wagons that forded the river. At Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, a settlement of two or three log cabins, Charles Imus was 
elected captain of the company, but subsequently Joseph Aram was 
chosen and by his name it is known in the annals of California. In 
St. Joe, Mo., they hired one of the Rubidoux brothers and Green- 
wood as guides, and in their re-fitting provided themselves with 
an ample supply of beads and trinkets to trade to the Indians. They 
encountered all the difficulties in crossing the Platte River, suffered 
the tortures of thirst in the desert and the hardships of the long 
journey, as did those who followed them in later years, now an 
oft told tale. In crossing the plains they had no trouble with the 
Indians beyond a little petty thieving. Following the advice of 
their guides, they kept their promises, treated the red men fairly and 
the Indian kept his. 

Three other companies joined them at Fort Laramie. At Fort 
Hall they first learned of the war with Mexico. A panic-stricken 
man and wife on one horse with two children tied on another, 
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galloped in to the Fort one morning shouting to the travelers to 
turn back or they would be exterminated before they could cross 
the mountains. This news created great excitement in the camp 
and a meeting was called to determine what course to pursue, 
whether to go back or go on. 

"What shall we do Olive?" said the Doctor. 

"I started for California and I want to go on," replied the plucky 
young woman. Her decision and courage settled a doubt in many 
other minds, a few families turned back, but most of the company 
went on. Forty miles west of Fort Hall they came to the parting 
of the ways, those Oregon bound taking a direction to the north- 
west and said the pioneer woman telling me this story, "There was 
not a dry eye in either company." Across the plains they had 
almost blazed the way, there were only a few Indian trails and an 
occasional faint wagon track to guide them, and now none knew 
what perils might lie ahead. 

The Aram company were two weeks making roads and devising 
ways to get their wagons across the unbroken fastnesses of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains without taking them to pieces, a feat 
that only one company preceeding them had accomplished. They 
descended at the head of Bear River, people and animals exhausted, 
but the wagons were whole. While they were' camped on the river, 
Mrs. Aram and Mrs. Isbell hung some towels on the bushes to 
dry and on taking them up found them heavy with particles of 
something that glittered in the sun. 

"Olive, what do you suppose this is ?" asked Mrs. Aram. 

"I think it is isinglass," was the reply. 

Two years later, when some of the richest deposits were found 
on Bear river, they decided that they might have had the glory of 
being gold discoverers had they known gold when they saw it. 

On the afternoon of October first the train of forty wagons 
drew up at Johnson's ranch. 

"Can you tell us," they asked, "how much farther we shall 
have to travel to reach California?" 

"You are in California now," said Johnson smiling. It was 
welcome news to the weary company, and they accepted eagerly an 
invitation to camp and rest. 

An officer of Fremont's battalion escorted them to Sutter's Fort 
and a week later to Santa Clara Mission for the winter. All. the 
able-bodied men enlisted to go south with Fremont. After fording 
the Salinas River, Dr. Isbell was taken with what was called "emi- 
grant fever" (typhoid pneumonia) and had to return to the Mission. 

The situation there grew most distressing. The rains came 
early and heavy that year, with strong southwest winds. In the 
crumbling buildings with broken roofs the rain fell almost as fast 
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inside as on the outside. With the wet weather, poor food and 
poorer housing, most of the inmates were taken with fever and a 
number died in the most pitiful surroundings. Doctor Isbell's well- 
filled medicine chest, his wife's knowledge of drugs and skill in 
nursing kept the death rate from going much higher. She dealt out 
on an average over one hundred doses of medicine a day. Weeks 
passed with this pioneer woman fighting back the grim messenger 
death, snatching an hour or two of sleep when she could, and 
with the aid of one other woman, running bullets while her patients 
slept at night. 

Conditions grew daily more alarming to these strangers in a 
strange country among a people whose language they did not under- 
stand. Captain Webber, in command at San Jose, sent a messenger 
to Yerba Buena for marines, to protect the Americans in the Mis- 
sion. A sound of firing in the distance was the first indication they 
had that help was approaching. The men who were able went out 
to meet the soldiers and the women climbed on the walls and saw 
in the distance the one cannon mired down to the hubs, oxen and 
men together could not budge it. In the meantime the Californians 
were on horses galloping out of the chaparral, firing on the marines 
and back to cover. Captain Marston rode up to the Mission and 
asked for a white cloth to use as a flag of truce, while they pulled 
the cannon out of the mud. Mrs. Isbell gave him her wedding 
pocket handkerchief to tie on the flag staff. On his return to 
Yerba Buena the gallant captain paid one dollar a yard for a blue 
and white striped calico dress pattern and sent her word that it 
was the best material that he could find. 

Two marines were wounded in the engagement, one in the 
fleshy part of the leg, the other in the head, but neither seriously. 
Their wounds were dressed by Mrs. Isbell and Mrs. Aram in the 
mission. The cannon was pried out of the mud, Captain Marston 
and the twenty-five marines were served with the best meal the 
women could get together, having prepared the night before in 
anticipation of their coming. Thus ended the much disputed battle 
of Santa Clara, as they saw it. 

While the sick were convalescing, Mrs. Isbell gathered together 
all the children in the Mission and started the English-speaking 
school system of California. It was probably because she had been 
a teacher the year previous to her marriage that suggested to her 
mind the school idea as a device for keeping the youngsters, who 
were running wild, within bounds. She said it was more her desire 
to relieve the ailing sorely tried mothers that she did it, than to 
accomplish much in the way of education, for the project was wholly 
a labor of love. 

The room allowed her for the school, about fifteen feet square, 
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had been used for stabling horses, alive with flies, flees and other 
specimens of entomology. There was no fire-place nor chimney, no 
way of escape for the smoke from the fire on the earthen floor, 
except through a hole in the roof. On rainy days it did not escape 
and it was then a choice of suffering with the chill cold, or smoke 
burned eyes. The only books they had were those overlooked when 
loads were lightened from time to time crossing the plains. There 
was no blackboard and but three slates. Four or five McGuffey's 
readers were passed from hand to hand, but spellers were more 
numerous. Two or three arithmetics and as many geographies com- 
pleted the list of books in this pioneer school. When a child's mem- 
ory was infirm on any particular letter of the alphabet, the teacher 
eked out the lack of a blackboard by printing it with a soft pencil 
on the back of the hand. Sarah Aram, whom Los Angeles knew 
and revered many years as Mrs. P. C. Cool, told her teacher late in 
life that she had never forgotten the looks of the letter E printed 
on her hand. The children were seated on boxes and a few rude 
benches. One small table was their only desk room for eighteen 
or twenty pupils to take turns in writing, which they did with 
quill pens. The school began about the middle of December, 1846, 
and continued two months. 

In early March, when after a serious relapse, Dr. Isbell was 
able to travel, he and his wife, with five other families went to 
Monterey, expecting to use their oxen in helping to build fortifica- 
tions. They were surprised to learn, on reaching there, that the 
war was over and that California would be part of the United 
States. 

On the night of their arrival, Mrs. Isbell was awakened from 
sleep to meet a deputation of gentlemen, Thomas O. Larkin, Milton 
Little and H. T. Green. The fame of the little school at the Mission 
had preceeded the teacher and the gentlemen had come to ask her 
to teach in Monterey. After much urging she gave reluctant con- 
sent. Confinement in a school-room was not appealing after her 
strenuous winter in the Mission and, beside, she much preferred to 
be associated with her husband in whatever he might engage. 

A room in the Custom House, over the calaboose, was fitted up 
and the school opened with twenty-six pupils, which soon swelled 
to fifty-six, for which she was paid by private subscription, six dol- 
lars each for a term of three months. The low room with a sloping 
roof was furnished with desks and benches. The larger pupils sat 
in the middle of the room and at the ends, the smaller ones around 
the sides, graded according to the slope of the roof. About half 
the children had books, some that were left from a vessel in the 
hide and tallow trade, with Mr. Larkin, United States Consul. Mr. 
Green attended to the business arrangements, Mr. Larkin furnished 
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pencils and paper free of charge. The teacher did not know Spanish 
and but few of the pupils could speak English, but with the assist- 
ance of the Abrago boys, who had studied with W. E. P. Hartnell, 
and Rev. Walter Colton, who cheerfully lent his aid, the school 
continued successfully the specified time. 

In the meantime Dr. Isbell and a partner secured a two-story 
adobe house and opened the first American hotel in Monterey, if 
not the first of any kind, which in honor of the change of govern- 
ment they patriotically named the Washington House. If a register 
of this forerunner of the palatial hostelries of today could be found 
it would be seen to contain the signatures of all the noted men 
of California at that time. Dr. Isbell later disposed of his interest 
in the hotel and went to French Camp with Captain Webber to raise 
cattle. This was several miles south of the town just budding 
forth as Tuleburg, later changed to Stockton. The Isbells took 
possession of their new log cabin, containing one large room, in the . 
middle of October, and were scarcely more than comfortably settled 
in their first California home when Marshall picked up the fateful 
nugget at Sutter's mill. 

The Wimmer family, who went to the mill to board the men, 
passed the winter with the Isbells in the Mission. The Doctor 
ushered a new little Wimmer into the world, and altogether the 
families had kept in as close touch as possible with each other. 
Mrs. Wimmer was a native of Georgia, born near gold mines. Un- 
like most other Californians, she knew gold when she saw it. From 
the beginning of their residence at the mill particles of something 
glittering in the water brought into the house had been the subject 
of much discussion among the workmen. Each had his opinion as 
to What it might be, but Mrs. Wimmer from the first said it was 
gold, only to be laughed at by the men. Every day when water 
was poured at the table, there was much joking at what they called 
"Mrs. Wimmer's gold," but despite the fun at her expense she in- 
sisted that the sparkles in the water were surely gold. 

On the historic morning of January, 1848, Mrs. Wimmer was 
doing the family washing under a tree. Seeing Marshall walking 
slowly toward her, she called: 

"What is it, Marshall?" 

"I believe it is gold," he replied. 

"Bring it here," she said, "put it in my suds. If it comes out 
bright it is gold. If it turns black it is not gold." The nugget went 
into the suds and came out bright, as all the world knows. Number- 
less stories have been told of what occurred at the mill on that 
epoch-making morning. This is the account told to me August, 
1889, with mind clear and memory good, by the woman who probably 
knew as much about it as any one not actually present and perhaps 
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remembered it better than some who were. The fortieth anniversary 
of the discovery was celebrated that year and the papers were full 
of a variety of stories concerning it, which brought the facts clearly 
to Mrs. Isbell's mind. "It is true," she said, "that George Wimmer 
had picked up a small nugget and showed it to his mother, and that 
some of the men had found pieces before Marshall saw his, and we 
old timers never could understand why Marshall was given all the 
honor of being the discoverer." 

Soon after the gold find became known, Captain Webber, Doctor 
Isbell and four other men set out on a prospecting trip, but they re- 
turned with empty sacks. They did not know where to look nor 
what to look for, but they hit on an easier plan in a future search, 
Captain Webber sent a company of Indians to explore the moun* 
tains. Chief Jose Jesus, his life-long and faithful friend, brought 
word that the Indians had found gold on what was afterward called 
Webber Creek. They organized a company, composed of Charles 
Webber, Chauncey Isbell, John Laird, John Pyles, Andrew Baker, 
Charles Frazier, John and Daniel Murphy, Joe Buzzell and one or 
two others, and named it the Stockton Mining Company. They 
bought all the goods in Sutter's Fort and in Stockton to trade to 
the Indians and let them do the digging. Mrs. Isbell gave them all 
the finery she had brought to California in the way of buttons, beads, 
ribbons, lace, surplus handkerchiefs and surplus everything she could 
get along without. Other wives were equally self-sacrificing. 

Some time after the Company left for the mines she sent to 
the Rancheria on the Calaveras River, for an Indian to come to 
the ranch at French Camp to dig a well. When he appeared arrayed 
in her husband's boots and the new corduroy trousers she had made 
and he had put on the first time before leaving home, her heart 
stood still. She was sure he had been murdered by the Indians. 

"Where did you get those trousers?" she demanded. 

"Bought them," he_ replied. "Indians getting all White man's 
clothes now." 

The next day Captain Webber arrived to tell her of their 
wonderful gold find and the success of the new method of mining. 
The Company had traded out their entire stock of goods they 
took with them and had sent to Yerba Buena for a new supply. 
He and Doctor Isbell had disposed of all their clothes down to one 
undershirt and pair of drawers and had been going barefoot. Other 
Indians, hearing of the food and clothing distribution had all left 
for the mines to get their share. 

One evening the household at French Camp was aroused by 
loud knocking. 

"What is it, Jose, what has happened ?" said Mrs. Isbell, seeing 
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the Chief and several other Indians at the door. "I came to tell 
you," he replied, "that we have found gold on the Stanislaus." 

"Go tell Juan to saddle horses. We will go to see the Doctor." 
At four o'clock in the morning, with a pack of cooked meat, bread 
and butter, she and the vaquero were off and reached camp before 
sunset. More goods had come from Yerba Buena and the Indians 
were trading pound for pound, a pound of raisins, beads, flour or 
what not, for a pound of gold and then it was coming in so fast the 
Company scarcely kept pace with the traffic. The Indians at once 
demanded the white woman's clothes. Not being quite so gold 
greedy as the men, she refused, but she remained in camp a few 
days making dresses similar to her own, that were sold at regular 
rates, pound for pound. 

With the assistance of a nine-year-old boy, this versatile woman 
of twenty-four years looked after six hundred head of cattle beside 
horses and cows. Every male creature had gone to the "Diggings." 
There was no one left in Stockton but two infirm Indians and one 
squaw. When the first launch load of goods arrived at the Em- 
barcadero, for the mines on the Stanislaus, she was the wharfinger 
who received them. Every day she made a calico short gown and 
petticoat, finished with a chain stitch of coarse black thread. The 
Company paid her two ounces of gold for each garment, to trade 
for more gold to the Indians at the usual rate. The short gown 
was the predecessor of the modern middy blouse and not much 
homlier. The stores today are full of the last thing in house dresses, 
and half the women in Los Angeles are pouring the breakfast coffee 
in a down-to-date adaptation of this ancient and comfortable costume. 

On the Doctor's first visit home from the mines, he and a 
boy carried on their backs eighty pounds of gold, the roads being 
too deep with mud to travel with horses. He threw the sacks under 
the bed and opening one said, "Hold out your hand, Olive." Her 
hands fell ,to the table with the weight of a kidney-shaped nugget 
that sent the scales down to seven pounds and three ounces. This 
piece of gold became noted. It was afterward sold in San Francisco 
to some Englishmen who sent it to the Bank of England. 

The cabin at French Camp was on the high road to the mines. 
All travelers stopped there to ask for meals, which at first were given 
in the spirit of true California hospitality, but when the gold-seekers 
swelled to a multitude, mixed with "Sidney Ducks" from Australia 
and rough characters from everywhere, they were charged one dollar 
a meal, and they were glad to get food at that price. Her chickens 
sold at $5.00 each, butter $2.00 per pound, eggs $3.00 a dozen. 
On Christmas day, 1849, Mrs. Isbell sent a man with an ox team 
to Stockton with two demijohns of milk, two of cream, four dozen 
chickens, some eggs and a few pounds of butter. He brought back 
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$500 in gold. Sacks of gold were sent by the Company to French 
Camp. The lady of the cabin had at times 150 pounds to conceal. 
She hid them under the bed, under her punchoen floor, stacked them 
in corners and out-of-the-way places, covered them with rags and 
then made nests and set the hens on them. When suspicious looking 
Characters were at her table, she took occasion to declare with em- 
phasis, that people were very foolish who kept gold in the house. 
It should be taken to Stockton for safety. 

The Doctor by that time divided his work between the mines 
and the ranch, buying and selling cattle. Colton in his "Three Years 
in California," gives a glimpse of life at French Camp. He was 
returning from a visit to the mines, and under date of November 
14, 1849, says: 

"Three miles of fast riding brought us to a grove of oak, 
now wrapped in the purple twilight. Along this we streamed until 
reaching a bold bend, which circled up into its shadows, when the 
fagot flame of the cottage struck the eye. Our horses bounded for- 
ward on the gallop, knowing as well as we that the weary day was 
now over. Here we found my friend, Dr. Isbell, and his good lady, 
who gave us a hearty welcome. True, their cabin had but one room 
in it; but what of that? Hearts make a home in the wilderness. 
Our first care was for our animals, which were soon watered and 
turned into a rich meadow, with a faithful Indian to watch them 
through the night. Our busy hostess soon announced supper — beef- 
steak, omelet, hot rolls and coffee with sugar and cream! If you 
want to know how that supper relished, come and live a month in 
the mines of California. Our hospitable friends welcomed us to all 
the sleeping comforts which their cabin afforded, but we camped 
under the trees and were soon afloat in the realm of dreams, amid 
its visioned forms. 

"Another day had dawned fresh and brilliant; we breakfasted 
with our friends, who ordered up their horses and started with us 
for Stockton, twelve miles distant. Our lady hostess and myself led 
off. She had crossed the Rocky Mountains into California, and 
was of course at home in the saddle. She was mounted on a spirited 
animal and my little Indian almost blew the wind out of him to 
keep up. My companion, though accomplished in all the refinements 
of metropolitan life was yet in love with the wild scenes in whidh 
her lot had been cast. The rose of health blushed in her cheek, 
and the light of a salient soul revelled in her eye. T would not ex- 
change,' she said, 'my cabin for any palace in Christendom. I have 
all that I want here, and what more could I have elsewhere? I 
have tried luxury without health, and a wild mountain life with it. 
Give me the latter, with the free air, the dashing streams^ the 
swinging woods, the laughing flowers and the exulting birds.' " 
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In the spring of 1850, the Isbells found themselves wealthy, with 
enough and more to make them comfortable through life. The 
Doctor wished to return to the States. His wife, much against her 
desires, reluctantly acquiesced. They rented the ranch and May 
1st took passage at San Francisco for Panama. In the autumn the 
Doctor returned and sold his holdings at French Camp. Many 
thrilling experiences awaited them before they again saw California 
together, which time and the hour forbids my pencil to touch. 



